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en 
CHAPTER XXVII, A FRIEND INDEED, 


“T say, Gordon, did you notice that 
girl’s face? English, of course; but I 
haven’t seen any one so pretty since I saw 
Miss Simpson, the London belle.” 

“Yes, a beautiful face,” said the man 
addressed, older by several years than the 
speaker, and looking older than his years, 

** And such golden hair!* By Jove, if I 
were a poet, I should at once sit down 
and write something on Celia’s tresses,” 

“T didn’t notice the hair. Yes, I did; 
it was not gold; more of a shining 
brown.” 

‘Oh, you mean the other one,” said the 
young man, only just above the age of boy- 
hood, in rather a disgusted voice. “I gave 
a glance towards her, but she was not to 
be compared to the fair one. I wonder 
what their names are and where they live. 
I'll ask the Professor if I can scrape up 
enough German for that.” 

‘You can’t!” said Gordon, laughing. 

“That hair will inspire me. I never 
saw anything or anybody to come near to 
her.” 

“Oddly enough, the face I looked at 
seemed somehow familiar to me. By the 
way, Sidney, don’t be making the poor Pro- 
fessor believe you are in love.” 

* Do you know, it was only this morn- 
ing he found out my ignorance, I had 
always looked so enlightened, and put in 
my ‘ya! ya!’ so exactly in the right 
pauses, that he thought I was a very clever 


fellow. You should have seen his face 
when I said : ‘ Mein guten Herr, Ich ver- 
stand nichts von wat sie sagen.’” 

“No mistaking the fact after that 
speech, Sidney.” 

“ By the way, do you much object to my 
name ?” 

“T would rather have my own, I must 
own, though yours is time-honoured.” 

‘Joneses were long before the flood, of 
course, and before Adam and Eve too, I 
believe; but still—well, yes, Gordon is more 
aristocratic, a less multiplied race. Any- 
how, the Professor this morning said—as far 
as I understood him, that is to say—that he 
thought Mr. Chones a very good name. If 
you did not mind, he would call you 
Chones too. So it will be Chones one, 
and Chones two.” 

* Anyhow, he cannot confound our cha- 
racters,” answered Austin Gordon, smiling. 
“The idlest, good-for-nothing, the-——” 

“ Wisest of mentors. But you are not 
merciful if you object to my admiring the 
golden hair of a passing lady,” 

“Sirens and hard work don’t agree,” 
said the other. 

“ At all events, I hope hard fare and 
hard work combine well. The Frau Pro- 
fessorin has never seen one of our honest 
English dinners served up. I shut my eyes 
and ate in blind faith, hoping for the best 
results,” 

Sidney Jones was the only son of a very 
rich cotton spinner, who had unfortunately 
brought up his son to believe that money 
was of no account, and was made to get 
rid of. For many years Sidney had suc- 
ceeded admirably in wasting both his time 
and his coin; but eventually, what was 
merely youthful folly had led him into most 
undesirable company. One night, however, 





this little band had overstepped the limits 
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of even indulgent Jones. The gambling, 
followed by a carouse, had left him unable 
to direct his steps unaided to the haven 
of his own rooms; and Sidney, when he 
returned to his senses, found that his best 
course was to cut himself off from tempta- 
tion. He confessed all to his father; all, 
including debts, which made even Jones, 
senior, flinch; but Sidney was not lost to 
all sense of right. There was one man at 
college who had an influence over him, 
one man whom he respected, and he begged 
his father to allow him to travel with 
Austin Gordon and see if he could turn 
over a new leaf. Mr. Jones was roused 
into action, forgave Sidney, because of his 
frank confession, and made Gordon a liberal 
offer if he would accede to Sidney’s request, 
The difficulty was that he had known but 
little of Sidney Jones, and that little he 
had disapproved of. To go and travel 
about with one whom he believed to be 
simply a fast and worthless youth was not 
at all to his liking. So he refused. Then 
it was that Sidney had come to Gordon, 
and in a few simple words had told him 
the truth, 

“Tf you refuse, I shall stay on here and 
the results may be bad ; ‘I know I am an 
awful fool, but upon my word I don’t 
want to be like—like some here, and you 
are the only fellow whom I have ever 
taken to, on the principle of extremes 
meeting, I think.” 

Austin now saw the matter in a different 
light; but then how was he to guide a 
youth who had his pockets full of money ? 

“T want to be honest with you, Jones,” 
he said. “If I went abroad myself, I 
should go because I wish to improve my- 
self, and because I might wish to earn 
money so as to save my mother’s slender 
means ; on the other hand, I should wish 
to do things as cheaply as possible; but 
if I go with you it will be a different thing. 
Besides, I feel you ought not only to 
acknowledge your mistake, but also as far 
as possible to atone for it.” 

“T see; of course you don’t wish me to 
act the Nabob abroad. I'll promise you, 
on the word of a gentleman, I'll never 
have more than a sovereign in my pocket, 
and that you shall be leader and mentor.” 

The words were light, but there was a 
ring of earnestness in the voice that went 
straight to Austin’s heart ; it was the cry 
of one who, having already begun to go 
downhill, begs for the help of a hand to 
pull him up again, to save him from him- 
self, 





Austin Gordon’s mind was suddenly 
made up. It was not the handsome 
salary Mr. Jones, senior, offered him, 
though that was not to be scorned in 
his present circumstances, but it was the 
young man’s appeal for help that decided 
him. If he refused, he felt he should be 
answerable for his future. Heaven helping 
him, he would try to raise that weak 
mind ; he would endeavour to make the 
young fellow respect himself and the will 
which he had abused; and, if possible, 
he would lead him to that stage where, 
having learnt self-discipline, he would 
need no outside influence. 

In his young days Austin had also had 
a beloved friend, a tutor whom he wor- 
shipped as a superior being. Was it not 
right to pass on this influence which he 
knew had given him a new outlook upon 
life? Ever since those early days Austin 
Gordon had quietly chosen his own line of 
conduct, in spite of his mother’s influence 
and her kindly laugh at his peculiarities, 
as she called his higher standard of right 
and wrong. Beatrice was his only con- 
fidant, though he saw her but seldom ; 
with the other two he did not interfere, 
Minnie was so pretty and fashionable that 
she overpowered him, and Frances was so 
perfectly satisfied with her own ideas that 
his words would have been wasted labour. 
But with Bee it was different; he could 
and did influence her as much as possible, 
that is, in an indirect fashion. 

To return to Sidney Jones. He had 
most faithfully kept his promise, which 
showed that there was good stuff in him; 
he never complained of any roughness or 
discomfort, and never threw away his 
money on useless pleasures. Not that his 
mentor kept him in very strict durance ; 
indeed, he never hindered anything that 
was to give him pleasure, only he was 
firm about the regular; work. Sidney had 
left college under a cloud, and he was 
bound, as far as was possible, to make up 
for this loss. One thing was certain, and 
this was the devotion he felt for his self- 
chosen guide. The tie was not less strong 
because it was one which Sidney could 
have loosed at any moment of his own 
accord, 

By this time the friends had reached 
home, as they now called the Professor’s flat, 
but they had nct found out that they were 
returning to the same house which the 
two sisters had but lately left, and mount- 
ing quickly with their thick English boots, 
they passed Friu Hanson’s door and 
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climbed to the next flat. This was the 
Professor’s home—the worthy man who 
found more than one English name too 
much for him. He had never mastered, 
or, indeed, tried to master, the English 
tongue, being too busy in more learned 
researches into more abstruse languages to 
trouble himself with something as easy as 
English, and go nearly allied to his Deutsch 
tongue. There was Sanscrit, for instance, of 
which he had calmly remarked to Mr. Chones 
that “every one knew alittle Sanscrit,” and 
poor Sidney at once felt how far below 
the level of ‘every one” he must be. The 
Professor’s outward man was certainly 
very unlike the venerable aspect of our 
Oxford dons; he was a small, wisened- 
looking old gentleman, who always wore a 
black velvet skull-cap and very thick spec- 
tacles with enormous rims; he seemed to 
be continually buried in a book of the 
dullest description, which, in pity for 
Mr. Jones’s youth, who read with him, 
he changed into ‘“‘ Werther” to encourage 
him with the German language, but first 
telling him, for fear of any suicidal 
notions being implanted in his mind by the 
wonderful Goethe’s story, that the author 
looked with but scant favour on this 
novel, that it was one of his least good 
works, and that Werther was a creation 
of the imagination, who could not have 
lived a day on this earth. The intensity 
of passion expressed by the author was 
greatly modified by the slow rate at which 
it was interpreted by Sidney. 

The Professor was a great philosopher 
himself, but this was not unusual amongst 
his countrymen ; he believed firmly that 
his nation possessed the best brains now 
to be found since the Greek, and if he 
judged from Sidney’s capabilities he must 
have put England quite out of the scale of 
reckoning or of competition. Now, the 
other Mr. Chones led him now and then 
into discussions which would have been 
profound had Austin’s German been more 
so, Weall know how heart-rending it is 
to have beautiful thoughts that we wish to 
communicate to a foreigner, and yet to be 
quite unable to do so through the medium 
of a strange language. 

This evening the young men entered the 
common salon, which they had to themselves 
in the daytime, but in the evening the Pro- 
fessor and his wife appeared for a social 
talk. One thing that made German easy to 
learn in this household was that whenever 
the Professor was not reading he was 
talking; and whenever he paused, his wife 


filled up the gap. The spouse of the 
philosopher was a most worthy lady, but 
as ignorant as he was learned; contact 
with him had made no difference to her, 
and she babbled on about the town gossip 
quite happily, after hearing her husband ex- 
pound aloud the dynasties of Egypt. The 
good Friiu’s mind was only to be got at by 
her eyes, and as she had never seen Sesos- 
tris or Manetho they made not the least 
impression upon her. Curiously enough, 
however, the Professor took a secret and 
never-expressed interest in his neighbours; 
indeed, it must stand to reason that the 
man who cares to hear the least thing 
about the domestic history of Rameses the 
Second should also find a charm in the 
affairs of Baron Perthes over the way, or 
Friiulein Leasing next door, and of Frau 
Hanson below. 

That evening he was, therefore, not 
very angry when Sidney enquired who 
were the two pretty English girls they had 
met this afternoon. 

“There are many English ladies in 
Unterberg,” said the Professorin, “ and 
most are pretty; say, then, what they 
were like.” 

Golden hair,” said Sidney. 

‘A gentle, good face; something like 
one’s idea of a Madonna,” said Austin, 
referring to the other. 

The Professorin threw up her hands, for 
she was a devout Protestant. 

“Do you hear that, Ludwig? Golden 
hair and the face of the Madonna! 
Gracious ! she must be an apparition.” 

“Straight from the magician’s goblet. 
Don’t you remember the tales of the magic 
goblet, out of which the image of the fair 
one was conjured up by the lover, but 
dispelled by a word from his lips?” said 
the Professor. 

**T dare say you have a lady you would 
fain see there?” said the Professorin, 
chuckling good-naturedly, as she nodded 
her head. 

Austin laughed. 

“ None, I assure you, Frau Professorin ; 
unless—well, unless it be the face I saw 
to-day in the street. So you see, my 
wishes are not of long standing. As for 
my friend, I will not answer for him.” 

“T have admired so many girls,” sighed 
Sidney, ‘that I should have a great deal 
of trouble to say which of them I should 
most prefer to see again.” 

This conversation led to a discussion on 
apparitions, during which the Professor re- 





lated long stories on thesubject, ending with: 
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“In spite of these stories, I do not 
believe in any apparition. The only spirit 
I believe in resides here,’ and the Pro- 
fessor tapped his large forehead, “The 
only mover of the body is a ghost, but 
is never separated from its tenement, I 
have deeply studied the theory of the 
transmigration of souls, and I believe——” 

But here the Professor’s theory became 
couched in such mystical language, that 
Sidney lost the rest of the argument, 
which, truth compels us to say, did not 
distress him very much, 


CHAPTER XXVIII, THE PROFESSOR. 

A FEw days after this, Sidney rushed 
into the ealon, where Austin Gordon was 
writing home letters, instead of sauntering 
round the Platz to see the soldiers perform- 
ing exercises and wonderful evolutions in 
the German fashion. Sidney had gone 
out to improve his ideas of drill, and to 
satisfy a certain longing he always felt to 
inspect red cloth. The two young men 
were to start out in the afternoon for a 
long walk to a neighbouring wood, and to 
enjoy a real spring day on the hills. 

‘“*T say, Gordon.” 

“ Weill” 

Gordon was bending over his letter, 
writing quickly. 

“T’ve found out our pretty girls. 
where they live—now do.” 

“In a young ladies’ school ?” 

“Wrong. Try again.” 

“At the clergyman’s house? Or the 
doctor's? Or the——” 

‘Wrong, wrong.” 

* Perhaps not English at all?” 

But they are ; and they live 

“Tt does not much concern us where.” 

“Well, it does concern me, I have 
thought several times about that hair and 
those eyes since we met them.” 

““T am glad you have not eaten less 
or slept less in consequence. But perhaps 
you are progressing in the sorrows of 
Werther.” 

‘‘ Werther seems to me an old fool, and 
& fearfully lazy dog. By the way, his 
description of diplomatic occupation is not 
at all prepossessing in favour of Govern- 
ment officials, I won’t go in for any 
embassy employment.” 

‘No, I’m sure you won’t. 
letters to write.” 

“ You are shirking now. Where do the 
sirens live—one, two, three?” 


Guess 


” 





Too many 





 Scylla and Charybdis—two rocks——” 

“When you go off to the ancients, I 
know it is hopeless. No, the sirens are— 
just below us.” 

This time Gordon did look up in good 
earnest, 

“What, with Friu Hanson ?” 

“Yes. I caught hold of my beloved 
Gretchen this morning by her pigtail, and 
she said, demurely : ‘If you please, mein 
Herr, you must not hinder me, because I 
am going to my new teacher’s room.’ 
Whereupon I asked her who was this new 
teacher, and she burst forth, ‘ Oh, a lovely 
young English lady, with hair so golden— 
just like a kingeup! And she and her 
sister are living with us. They are 
lovely !’” 

Sidney was devoted to children ; it was 
one of the best points of his character; 
and he and Gretchen had early made 
friends on the stairs ; though the maiden 
was very much afraid of the “other 
Herr.” 

The other Herr was serious enough now, 
as he said, earnestly : 

“T say, Sidney, there must be no non- 
sense, if this is really true. I am sure 
they are ladies ; and it would be very un- 
pleasant for them if you were to pretend 
to make a fool of yourself about them; it 
might drive them away. It isn’t as if 
they or we were of different nationalities.” 

“Wise mentor, you speak as if I in- 
tended to make the beauteous one an offer 
of my hand and heart this very evening. 
On the contrary, I mean to go on the other 
line—far more in the Don Quixote line, 
or the northern heroes—and worship the 
divinity afar off. I hope that will satisfy 
you?” 

Of course, what knight-errant could say 
more? But just at this very moment it 
was the mentor who began wondering still 
further about the English girls. 

“TI wonder at such very young girls 
living alone in a town like this. There 
must be some reason for it. Did you hear 
their name ?” 

Sidney smiled. 

“Tt would be wrong of me to divulge 
such a secret, surely! But as far as dear 
Gretchen could pronounce it, the eldest is 
called ‘ Miss Evans,’ ” 

“Evans?” said Gordon, softly. “I 
wonder if they are any relations of Evans 
of Oriel? Do you remember him—a very 
handsome fellow ?” 

“No, he was not in my set,” said 
Sidney, making a wry face. “ Anyhow, 
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as he was the eldest son of some Croesus, | 


I don’t suppose that his sisters would be 
teaching Gretchen Hanson to talk English 
for some few thalers a week. No, I am 
afraid our Miss Evans is nobody very dis- 
tinguished.” 

This quite relieved Sidney’s mind as to 
his possible love- making, though the 
youngest “‘ Miss Evans” did very well for 
a mysterious lady whose tcken he might 
wear ! 

Not so with Austin; the idea of that 
face he had seen belonging to some one 
who was poor, or in trouble, or vainly 
trying to earn a living out of this very 
struggling trade of teaching, added to the 
romance. For this very reason Miss Evans 
became on his mind a being who was not 
to be lightly spoken of, or in any way 
interfered with or made the subject of 
banter. 

“ Now let us get ready our knapsacks ; 
the Professorin promised us one’ of her 
cherry-cakes,” cried Sidney, dismissing the 
female sex from his mind. ‘ What a walk 
we shall have! It is lovely weather, and 
the hills look very inviting.” 

“Very well; I have just done my 
letters,” said Gordon, throwing down two 
envelopes, ‘Have you any to go with 
them ?” 

Sidney unconsciously glanced at the 
direction. 

“TIsn’t that a new direction? Have your 
people moved? I beg your pardon, Gordon, 
but I have always seen Longham on your 
epistles before.” 

“ Ah, yes, I didn’t tell you,” answered 
Gordon, laughing a little. “My mother 
has come in for an unexpected fortune— 
an old house on a heath. They all seem 
delighted with it; the girls write in rap- 
tures about the good socisty of the place, 
and the lovely, roomy, old-fashioned man- 
sion, so I must write cordial answers. 
But at present it does not touch me very 
nearly,” 

Sidney was surprised ; something in the 
tone made him guess that Gordon was 
apologising for not having told him before, 
and that the reason he had not told him 
was his wish not to break into their settled 
plans of travel and study. 

“Since when have you known this?” he 
asked, quite gravely. 

“Oh, after we had settled our affairs, 
But, indeed, Sidney, it makes no difference 
to me personally, I have a tribe of 
sisters, you know, and they have had a 
hard time of it all their young days, so 





they ought to enjoy the good things now. 
I do regret a little having missed my 
chance of honours ; but, after all, it must 
be for the best. Often your first-class men 
are dreadful bores.” 

‘Every one said you would have headed 
the honours’ list if you had but gone in for 
it,” sighed Sidney, feeling almost guilty. 

“T dare say I am a much better man 
without having done that amount of work; 
and now I have a little breathing time 
wherein to choose a profession.” 

By this time the knapsacks were loaded ; 
the Professorin had come in, and gave 
much good advice and many directions, 
after which the young men thundered 
down the carpetless floors without think- 
ing of the noise they made, Gordon did 
just pause at Friiu Hanson’s door, and for 
a moment he thought : 

“ How curious that Miss Evans should 
have chosen this house.” But why it was 
curious he would have been at a loss to 
decide. 

In the long walk which followed, all 
thoughts of fair ladies faded from their 
minds. There was much to see and a 
good deal of climbing, so that they were 
very glad of the Professorin’s cake before 
they returned, 

It was nearly dark before they mounted 
the stairs of the house; and just as they 
passed Friiu Hanson’s door they found it 
half open, and a girlish voice issued forth 
—some one was evidently just coming in: 

“Grace, dear, have you bought some 
potatoes ?” 

Whereupon Sidney remarked, smiling : 

“T do believe, Gordon, that was the 
voice of the golden hair. But fancy one’s 
lady-love talking about potatoes,” 

The next morning there was no stirring 
out ; besides, the mentor with his books 
was very studiously inclined, and the Pro- 
fessor gave them each an hour’s reading. 
Gordon was reading Bellinghausen’s version 
of “ Patient Griselda,” in which the author, 
departing from the well-known ending of 
Boccaccio’s story, makes the heroine im- 
patient when she discovers the trick that 
had been played upon her. 

“She was right, too,” said Austin, as 
he finished the German story, which, by 
the way, places the characters at the time 
of Arthur’s “Round Table”; “it was a 
shameful trick to play her. If I were a 
woman, I should never forgive such a thing. 
What do you say, Professor Yung? How 
would your honoured Fiiiua take it if you 
acted thus?” 
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“She would have talked a good deal 
more about her wrongs, I fancy,” said the 
Professor, smiling at the bare suggestion 
of comparison between a heavenly ideal 
and his earthly spouse; “but wives in 
these days, young gentleman, are prosaic 
creatures ; we do no longer live in an age 
of spiritual love, the minnesingers are no 
more, the spirit is only within,” and then 
followed the inevitable tap on his fore- 
head. 
“Yet I think I prefer Boccaccio’s end- 
ing,” he continued ; “it savours more of 
woman’s perfect obedience to man. Be- 
lieve me, Mr. Gordon, I should have hesi- 
tated in marrying the excellent lady here 
had she not shown the seeds of virtues 
that I have cultivated during our long 
wedded life ; she was excellently brought 
up—in the kitchen, and not among books. 
Yes, it is reading that spoils all the virtues 
in the female heart; it is from books she 
imbibes the poison that by-and-by makes 
her a source of trouble to herself and to 
her husband. The more I live the more I 
see that books are made for men, and 
should be written by men alone.” 

Austin received the tirade with as much 
gravity as he could muster, feeling glad 
that all English women did not resemble 
the virtuous Professorin ; still, she did 
make excellent cakes, there was no doubt 
of that, which was more than the three 
Miss Gordons could do, he reflected. 

One thing really made Austin feel 
glad, and that was his favourite Beatrice’s 
—— to Captain Grant. All he 
heard of him made him sure that he was 
not a man who would make his sister 
unhappy. Beatrice’s one little note on 
the subject was a pleasure to her brother ; 
it contained these words: “Colin is really 
good, such a gentleman in the real sense 
of the word, and just a little bit like 
my dear old Austin. There, isn’t that 
praise ?” 

“Well, then, Professor,” said Sidney 
the next evening, wishing to carry on 
the banter, “have you found out what 
beautiful English ladies you have below 
you?” 

“ My spouse has said something of them. 
I think it strange that Friu Hanson takes 
in strangers without further enquiries, 
nay, and confides to them the education of 
her only child.” 

**You have not seen them. I believe 
you would confide anything to such an 
apparition as the golden-haired lady.” 

‘What nonsense you talk, Sidney,” said 





Gordon, somewhat vexed. He had taken 
them under his protection because they 
were so young and, it seemed to him, so un- 
protected ; but the next moment he re- 
proached himself for feeling so strongly 
about strangers. 

“They have nothing to do with us—no, 
nothing.” 





“A WILD IRISH GIRL” 


IN TWO PARTS, PART I. 


In these timid days of ours there is little 
encouragement for the display of character. 
So complicated have become the relations 
of society that the fashion of life now is to 
get through the “ congested traffic” in as 
unassuming a way as possible. What was 
formerly superficial has become the essence, 
and cheap, flashy gifts are found more 
convenient and more efficient, too, than 
the old solid methods. This can be seen in 
the current biographies of our time, which 
are stored with trivial details, and contrast 
curiously with those of the older pattern— 
which exhibit fortitude, manly endurance, 
and the gallant struggle with difficulties, It 
may be that it is now found hopeless to 
win one’s way by force of character, or to 
thus “ open the world’s oyster.” Not less, 
however, is to be admired the exercise of 
the old-fashioned methods, when carried 
out consistently and unflinchingly through 
a long life. 

Our mother was one of this fine pattern. 
Her life was, indeed, one long discipline, 
fitted out with a simple force of character 
and the highest principles, which she had 
learned in a severe school. She had little 
else to aid her to encounter “ the slings and 
arrows of adverse fortune.” And these 
came fast enough. She always had re- 
sources ready: astonishing good sense, a 
sort of gallant endurance, a complete sense 
of unselfishness, with a wonderful art of 
attracting and making friends. This last 
precious gift was founded on her own 
genuine good-will; for she felt a true 
interest in others and in their affairs, In 
this sense she always inculcated the making 
of friends, which she insisted truly was 
worth fortune, money, place, lands—every- 
thing. But without the original basis of 
genuine interest all simulated attempts, 
however laborious, are waste of time. 
From her girlhood people were attracted 
to her, glad and eager to be of service, 
To the last, down to a great old age, 
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this power never failed her. Is it fanciful 
to suppose that a long life spent in labour 
and unselfishness becomes at last victorious 
over the usual infirmities and decay? In 
her case, though some years past eighty, 
it was impossible to think of her as the 
conventional “old lady.” Her hair was 
still black; her fine features bright, intel- 
ligent, and full of interest in all that was 
going on about her. There were no signs 
of shrivelling decrepitude. She was an 
elegant personage, resembling strikingly— 
as it always seemed to me, in her very 
Italian eyes and fine forehead—the ever- 
interesting Lawrence portrait of Pius the 
Seventh at Windsor. Who has not been 
fascinated by that worn, half-suffering face, 
the almost embayed eyes, the dignity and 
grace! She was not old-fashioned; her 
interest was always for the things of the 
day, for the young and the clever; and to 
the very last she showed the old good 
sense, the advice which was always sound 
and to the point, and, as the event proved, 
always the best that could have been 
offered, 

I see her as she sat, only a few weeks 
before her death, her tall figure, her finely 
cut face, bright and intelligent; her plea- 
sant smile ; her becoming and even elegant 
dress, laces, etc,, in which she had the 
best taste; her refined hand and fingers 
set off with her favourite ornaments. The 
eye fondly rests on this portrait, not with- 
out some wonder. There was the soul and 
spirit of what seemed fifty or sixty years 
old, without the hint even of decay. In 
this case, at least, the lines she was so 
fond of quoting did not apply : 

The soul’s dark tenement, ruined and decayed, 
Lets in the light through chinks which time has 
made, 

Her long life had been full of highly 
dramatic incidents, though not of the 
usual stirring kind ; but still most exciting 
from a family point of view. Her recollec- 
tions stretched back a very long way, and 
she would unfold them with much spirit 
and vivacity. We see her first the child 
of a roystering, reckless Irish family, al- 
most of the pattern described by Sir Jonah 
Barrington, and settled in one of the 
rather barbarous districts of the country. 
The home was an old, half-furnished, 
French-looking building, the hall of which 
seemed in the clouds, for it was reached by 
a gigantic flight of some forty or fifty 
steps. It stood in a straight, treeless 
waste, with very few shrubs even near, 


] and was approached by a so-called avenue— 





road rather—some two or three miles long. 
It was called “‘Shinavea House.” The next 
settlement was a shambling village, Clana- 
gate — where there lived a dispensing 
doctor and a Father Somebody — which 
had all the dignity of a county town. 
Here life seemed to be all debts, bailiffs, 
lawsuits, drinking, fighting, and hunting. 
To evade the tax-gatherer on his rounds 
the carriages were usually hidden in im- 
provised coach-houses, that is, haystacks ! 
Once news arrived of the seizure of a 
bailiff in the grounds, The faithful 
tenantry had made the capture, and the 
unfortunate man was in serious peril. The 
young girl, then about twelve or fourteen 
years old, and the belle of the place, it 
was agreed, should screen the unfortunate 
man’s escape ; and at dead of night guided 
him out of the place through lonely paths 
for two or three miles. 

Another strange scene which she recalled 
was a quarrel over their cups between the 
eldest brother and a gentleman of the 
neighbourhood, which was to be “settled” 
the following morning in the usual 
fashionable way—that is, by a duel. She 
described the unfortunate mother and all 
her family of daughters spending the in- 
terval stretched on the floor in an agony, 
beating their breasts, and in hysterics. 
Suddenly there was heard a sound of 
horses. Our heroine, ever the man of the 
family, rushed down and returned in a 
tumult of delight. Tom was safe! The 
head of the house, however, looked grave, 
and waited explanation, It seemed that 
discussions had taken place on the ground, 
and mutual excuses, for the young men 
were old friends. But the indignant father 
bade him “ get out of his sight for ever !” 
He had disgraced his family! Now came 
the extraordinary part. The lately agonised 
mother—one of the best and most affec- 
tionate of women, and pious, too—was 
again agonised at the disgrace brought on 
their house! The daughters took the 
same view. ‘They were all disgraced ! 
How could they ever show themselves in 
Shinavea, or at the race-meeting near at 
hand? The poor young fellow in vain 
protested that he had done his best, he 
had been willing to “go out.” It was no 
matter ; a deep, abject gloom settled on 
the family. 

It is but just to say that the paternal 
anger fell most on good “Uncle Dick” — 
a delightful character, a sort of Captain 
Shandy, whom we later knew and loved— 
a half-pay officer from whom the father 
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“expected better things.” He had en- 
trusted his son’s honour to him—and what 
a picture of the times, the uncle “ going 
out” with the nephew! He had disgraced 
and degraded them all! At last the 
worthy Captain could not resist breaking 
out with: “One would think you’d have 
been better pleased if I had brought him 
back to you on a shutter.” 

This had some effect. 

The Captain—who, as I said, was a 
delightful character — was popular with 
every one he encountered. One of the 
gentlest, most affectionate of natures, 
generous, ready to do anything for every 
one, he had started without a sou in his 
pocket. One of his friends procured him 
a “pair of colours,” and after a not very 
long service among English garrisons he 
met with an accident which disabled his 
leg, and caused him to limp ever after- 
wards. Perhaps an influential friend had 
managed it for him. We children had 
nourished the fiction that this was a 
wound got at Waterloo; and the illusion 
was purposely maintained by all. The 


truth was, he had suffered in leaping a 
ditch out shooting. In those happy days 
it made no difference, though he was in a 


marching regiment, and hobbled along at 
the head of his company. His young 
niece one day saw from a window the 
regiment go by in full panoply, and as 
her relation limped past screamed out, to 
the delight of the bystanders, “ Oh, there 
he is—there’s Uncle Dick! Uncle Dick ! 
Uncle Dick!” and he and all the officers 
looked up much amused and saluted her. 
He was strict in following the “code,” 
and on many an occasion his services were 
sought as a “friend.” He assured me 
that his “principal” on one occasion was 
saved in a curious way. A _ horseshoe, 
as they were riding to the scene of action, 
was noted by one of the party lying on 
the ground. There was a general roar of 
“Pick it up!” The combatant gravely 
descended from his steed and put it care- 
fully in his waistcoat pocket, and the 
bullet actually struck against it ! 


The little girl, as we said, was the belle 
of this wild society, and was much toasted 
at their convivial meetings. At a per- 
formance given by some strolling players 
in a barn on their property, she was much 
gratified by a graphic compliment paid her 
on her entrance, being greeted from the 
bsck, ‘A clap, and a round of heels for 
Miss ——.” She had magnificent raven 





hair—as you can see in her portrait— 
dark, large, flashing eyes, and classical 
features. She was tall and graceful. She 
sang well, and at parties was regularly 
called on” after the fashion of the day. 
As the fashion was, you sat in your place 
at table, and the song went round, and 
each singer had ‘a call.” Harpsichord or 
piano was superfluous—or was not there. 
These songs were, like the dancing, of an 
elaborate, flourishing kind, slightly senti- 
mental, with a good deal about Cupid and 
his bows and arrows, with an amorous 
burden : 
‘Tis done, sir,” she said, “it has entered my 
heart ; 
No sting of a hornet could have caused such a 
smart.” 

Not many miles away there lived a 
highly important member of the family, 
the head of the house, “‘my grandfather,” 
as she spoke of him. This was a really 
extraordinary character, and as she drew 
him his figure seemed to grow before us. 
He might have figured in one of Smollett’s 
stories—a grim, angular, gnarled figure, 
of great age and strength, rich, eccentric, 
and regular as a martinet. The operation 
of preparing his wig and pigtail was the 
most important feature of the day, and 
took hours, the valet tying up the tail 
into a suitable bow with a black ribbon— 
a matter of much nicety. He wore a 
huge cocked hat, which he used on every 
opportunity, even in bed when he had a 
cold. Every day at the same hour and 
same minute he took his ride, attended 
by his groom or valet, who, however, had 
to ride on in front instead of behind. It 
was noted that even on the morning his 
wife—aged as himself—died, he took his 
regular ride in the old fashion. This 
strange being had travelled in his youth, 
was well skilled in foreign literature, and 
had actually known. and corresponded 
with Dean Swift, favourite lines of whose 
works he was perpetually quoting, having 
something ready for every occasion; as 
when asked for writing materials : .<) 


Delany sends a silver standish_ 
When I a pen no longer brandish ; 


everything being more or less appropriate. 
These Swiftian fag-ends clung to our 
mother’s memory and often astonished us. 
He had curious raven-like habits, such as 
hiding a bank- note in secret places, as 
in the leaves of a family Bible, the 
locality of which he was liable to often 
forget. He lived in this grim seclusion, 
and thoroughly disliked all his relations, 
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of whom he saw as little as he could. 
But now was to come an unexpected 
change. Of a sudden the eccentric grand- 
father began to find his life too solitary 
now that his lady had departed, and 
graciously, or rather ungraciously, signi- 
fied that he would have no objection—so 
he put it—to receive one of the family, 
who was to live with him. What joy 
and exultation this news brought! There 
was general carousal that night, and the 
male parent had to be carried to bed, we 
may be sure. But it was a heavy blow 
for one—the poor Maria, who it was felt 
by all universal opinions, and by herself 
most of all, was the one who must go. 
She, in fact, was the only one who could 
go. It was absurd to think of the rest of 
the half-civilised community in the house. 
Before a week the whole family would 
be disinherited. Her mother, with many 
tears and enfoldings of her to her heart, 
put all this to her and their desperate 
state; and poor Maria, who loved her 
passionately, agreed at once to sacrifice 
herself. The delighted family sent her 


off without a moment’s delay. 
It was a gaunt, gloomy mansion in 


which the grim old grandfather resided 
alone. <A chill settled on that young 
heart as she arrived to be immured in 
those jail-like, shadowy rooms. Not 
that the old fellow was unkind, but he 
was terribly strict and alarmingly eccen- 
tric! In the morning, after his ailes de 
pigeon had been duly treated and his pig- 
tail tied up for the day to his satisfaction, 
there were some strange things done 
which made her young eyes open with 
wonder, such as the great questions of 
accounts and memoranda. “I must note 
that,” he would say, and forthwith in- 
scribing it on a small scrap would pin 
it to his sleeve. More memoranda re- 
cords were duly pinned on; the servants 
came for this and that, until at last both 
sleeves were covered to the shoulders with 
these memorials. The old miser regu- 
lated everything by docket; even the 
eggs laid by the poultry were thus 
checked off, and in this shape found their 
way to his sleeves. Poor Maria found 
him measuring every ounce of food, and 
was well-nigh starved. He had stately, 
courteous manners of the old school, and 
would often appeal to her. Was she 
not happy? was she not content? To 
which there was but her one, rather 
hypocritical reply: ‘‘ Indeed, sir, yes, you 
are so good to me,” In those times 





“sir” to parents and guardians was de 
rigueur. 

Living close by, however, there was a 
gay young fellow, Jack Something or 
Somebody, a sort of cousinly relation, 
who was free of the place. The grim 
old man did not much care who came 
there so thas they kept out of his way 
and gave no trouble. Jack saw the 
desolate condition of poor Maria, and 
did all he could to amuse her. He was 
her only confidant and comfort—a strange 
young fellow, too; for he always assured 
her that if he died he would certainly 
come back to tell her how he was 
doing. But he, too, was at last for- 
bidden the house in consequence of a 
disastrous incident. The ceremony at 
dinner wa; this: the old man, after 
helping Maria sparingly, would order his 
bottle of fine old Sueyd’s claret, half of 
which was eonsumed at dinner and half 
put by for his supper. On rare occasions 
of good humour, one meagre glassful 
would be offered to the poor child, which 
was as often expected to be declined. 
It came to this one day. Grown reck- 
less and even desperate by privation, 
Maria was putting away the sacred half 
bottle, her friend Jack assisting, when 
an irresistible, wistful desire came upon 
her, prompted too by her friend. In a 
moment of madness, they seized on the 
bottle and consumed it to the last drop! 
Tais rash act done, the consequences 
flashed upon them. With such a man 
the punishment was next to penal servi- 
tude—and then the family at home! It 
was an agonising interval until the supper 
time, when the valet gravely set down 
the bottle—empty! The rage and as- 
tonishment of the old man was supreme 
—it was the valet who had drunk it; 
he was dismissed on the spot! This, 
however, would not do for our Maria, 
who, mustering her courage, went in 
boldly, and walking up to him, said: 
“‘Grandpapa, it was I that drank the 
wine.” I can see that scene, for as she 
described it, it was blank astonishment 
rather than rage that was his feeling. 
Then came a characteristic trait: “ And 
80, miss, it seems”—this very slowly— 
“to be the fact that you are so starved 
in my house a3 to be obliged to purloin 
my wine.” To this ironical reprimand 
there could be but one answer, that it 
was the fact. But it gave him comfort, 
and he repeated the reproach over and 
over again, But what struck her with 
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more terror was an intimation that she 
must be forthwith despatched back to 
her relations, However, it ended so far 
happily that it seemed to have made 
some sort of impression on the old man, 
for in future he very ostentatiously filled 
her full the attenuated glassful, not, how- 
ever, without invariably pointing the 
moral: “I hope, Maria, you will not 
now feel yourself compelled to help your- 
self to my wine,” 

The best part, however, was that a 
person he little suspected was really helping 
himself to his property in a felonious 
fashion. 

In this grim old house it was the young 
housekeeper’s duty to descend every day 
to the cellar, attended by her trusty—or 
supposed to be trusty—servitor, and give 
out this one bottle of “right claret.” In the 
cellar door a small hole had been cut close 
to the ground, to allow ingress ahd egress to 
the “harmless, necessary ” cat of the house- 
hold ; but she began to note that on each 
occasion the faithful servitor lingered be- 
hind to make some arrangement with the 
bins, which attracted her curiosity. It 
proved that he invariably placed a bottle 
on the ground within easy reach of the 
hole; so when the cellar was locked he 
had only to return at his convenience, and 
put his hand through and reach the good 
old “Sneyd.” This ingenious arrangement 
seemed to have gone on for a long time. 
As was to be expected, when the offender 
was denounced, the head of the house 
declined to credit the imputation on his 
menial, and it only became one more source 
of trouble and annoyance for poor Maria. 
But I now forget what was the exact 
end of this incident. 

By a cruel stroke of fate the faithful 
Jack, her only friend, was found to have 
died suddenly in his bed one morning. 
Apart from the grief at his loss, the young 
girl began to be troubled at the prospect 
of a ghostly visit. So every night, in that 
gloomy house, brought its terrors and 
alarms, However, there were no appa- 
ritions, 

The times of which we have been speak- 
ing were somewhere between 1810 and 
1820. To these days belong recollections 
of Bonaparte’s escape from Elba, when all 
the hills around were lit up with bonfires, 
Yet this was merely sentimental, for her 
family was staunchly loyalist. She recalled 
one curiously picturesque scene when “The 
Whiteboys” were out. She used to see 
them of nights from her windows, march- 





ing through the trees in military order, 
and once they came at midnight and halted 
before the door. Roused up, the owner, 
arrayed in a dressing-gown, rushed down 
and harangued them, abusing them all 
round in good set terms, and assuring 
them that they would be hanged, and that 
he would hang them. This was listened 
to with perfect submission, many even 
coming up to him and drawing his dressing- 
gown round him with a “ Shure, sir, you'll 
go in now; you'll catch your death in this 
cowld night.” On one or two rare occa- 
sions a little festivity was allowed. At the 
big house, Longlands, the gate of which 
was in the village, there was once or twice 
a dinner, to which Maria was taken. This 
occasion was seraphic almost, and like 
Cinderella’s ball, The rooms were lit up, 
as they seemed, like those of a palace, 
and the stately lady was kind and en- 
couraging to the little girl His lordship 
was a personal friend of her grandfather, 
and treated him with a studious respect. 
There was another stately lady who pre- 
sided at the house on ordinary occasions, 
and was gracious and encouraging to the 
little girl, often inviting her up to tea. 
She wrote in triumph to her mamma of 
this success, detailing all the incidents ; 
but was dreadfully shocked to receive, 
instead of praise, a horrified rebuke. Was 
she disgracing her family—making a friend 
of a common housekeeper? The poor 
child, who in her desolate condition had 
no one to turn to, could not understand 
this, and was terribly embarrassed how to 
break off her warm intimacy. Another 
period of happy release was grandpapa’s 
annual visit to town, when he travelled 
on horseback the whole way—for he never 
entered a carriage on principle—his servant, 
as usual, in front of him. At last, however, 
Maria’s servitude came to an abrupt elose. 

The wonderful old wearer of the cocked 
hat, long past eighty, but who boasted 
he never was a day ill in his life, now 
at last became ill for once, and, after a 
short time, died. He was said to have 
drawn up his short will with his famous 
cocked hat on his head. The family in- 
herited some of his cash, but not all 
that they expected. He had been seen 
putting a large sum between the leaves, as 
usual, of a favourite Bible, only a few days 
before, but this disappeared in a myste- 
rious way—not without suspicion of the 
trusty valet. But, to her great joy, Maria 
now found herself restored to her family— 
and also to the old disorderly round. 
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She was now a blooming young creature, 
the admiration of the district, but not 
without a little wildness, She rode to 
perfection, and had been given, by an 
admirer, a beautiful black mare. Educa- 
tion, such as it was, was of the rudest 
kind in that home, a sort of hedge school- 
master coming daily to give lessons. But 
strange to say, a man-cook of reputation 
was maintained on the establishment, 
who sent up rare dishes, for the head of 
the house was nice in these matters. 
Above stairs there was a rather ram- 
shackle sort of library, comprising all the 
novels of Fielding and Smollett, savoury 
and unsavoury, particularly ‘‘ Tristram 
Shandy,” which latter was devoured by 
the young people in the happiest state of 
innocence. Strange to say, there was a 
refined taste among them all, which seems 
extraordinary; they were passionately 
fond of poetry, read and got by heart 
whole works of Byron, Scott, and the 
rest. Often, too, a “squireen” would 


arrive from his travels, that is, from 
London, and there was quite a sensation 
at all the parties, when he would produce 
and recite, and allowed to be copied in 
MS. the noble poet’s lines : 


Weep, daughter of a noble line ! 

These verses were thought the finest 
things ever written! The young people 
themselves were given to composition, and 
filled volumes with their poems ; some of 
them still linger in the memory, and 
seemed to me exceedingly good for such 
young “ barbarians at their play.” 

In the old grandfather’s mansion there 
was also a fine library of foreign literature, 
old Spanish, Latin, and French chiefly ; 
the walls were garnished with well-carved 
Chippendale mirrors and magnificent old 
sideboards. All this property was con- 
demned as old-fashioned and unworthy 
of a person of taste, Some of the mirrors 
even served as targets for the young men, 
and were starred and shattered to pieces ! 
The books, alas! voted to be so much 
lumber, were torn up and used by house- 
maids to light fires. The old parish priest 
of the place, who had been reared beyond 
the seas, at Valladolid, was invited to help 
himself to what he pleased, and, nothing 
loth, carried home innumerable fine old 
tomes. 

The young girl was thus brought up 
“wild,” with a number of brothers and 
sisters wild enough also. The eldest 
son and heir promptly made a hasty, im- 
provident marriage, and his wife having a 





small fortune of a couple of thousand 
pounds, the pair hurried off to the capital 
and deliberately spent the whole of it in 
about a month or so. They then returned 
to their family, when the bailiffs and 
drinking business went on gaily as before. 
It would almost seem to have been cus- 
tomary that the head of the house should 
be carried to bed every night. One night a 
gentleman, who had come to consult with 
him on some crisis in his affairs, was sitting 
with him over a friendly glass; everything 
seemed to clear, and as the discussion went 
on extrication of some sort seemed likely 
enough. Suddenly the guest noted that 
his friend was growing silent and distrait, 
and with more punch yet more silence. 
He proceeded to expound his plans, but 
his host was gazing at him intently and 
with deep and yet deeper distrust, In 
time these glances grew more and more 
intense. At last he addressed the guest : 

“T know you now, sir—I have found 
you out!” 

“God bless me, what do you mean?” 
cried the alarmed stranger. 

Stooping forward, and in a hoarse, low 
voice of anger he said, slowly : 

**You are a bailiff, sir—a vile process 
server. You have stolen into my house 
under the guise of friendship.” 

‘My dear sir, I—what an idea.” 

The other started up, and called aloud : 

“ Bring me my pistols.” 

The family came rushing in, and it was 
found best, after much soothing and hold- 
ing back, that the poor stranger should 
leave the house on the instant. It was 
midnight, but it was imperative for his 
safety ; and he was accordingly sent out 
and safely piloted to the village, 

In this connection—of wine—it may be 
mentioned that Maria used to recall the 
general jubilee when the great butt of 
claret — ‘‘Sneyd’s best” — arrived per 
carrier from town. It was the invariable 
custom that for one whole week the butt 
should stand in a public place to let it 
“settle,” preparatory to bottling, and 
should be free to all comers, Every one 
that so listed was privileged to come with 
his or her jug or glass and apply to the 
grateful tap—a truly Irish method of 
preparing wine for bottling. As may be 
conceived, it had shrunk a good deal 
before being taken in hand. No doubt 
it was felt that it ‘did not much matter,” 
as the trusting wine merchant, it was likely 
a never received the amount of his 
bill, 
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Among other casual and welcome 
visitors was a certain Thady, whose ar- 
rival was looked for with impatience. He 
was always accompanied by a donkey, 
whose panniers were laden with oysters. 
Thady, according to invariable custom, 
was lodged, and fed, and “entreated,” 
with his donkey, for a week and more, 
spending his time opening oysters for the 
family. And so it was until his whole 
cargo had been eaten up. 

Another person thus royally entertained 
was the travelling blind piper, Tim. Every 
night of his stay there was dancing in 
kitchen or parlour, and he also remained 
on at free board and lodging until it suited 
him to go his way. 

Thus the old round went on, the debts 
and difficulties increasing, but, somehow, 
without appearing to affect the well-being 
of the family, suggesting the Pickwickian 
cab-horse, which could go so long as he 
was kept in the shafts. The butt of Sneyd’s 
claret came as usual, and was drunk as 
usual, The cellars, it may be said, were 
of enormous extent, and spread away in 
caves under the lawn, the entrance being 
conveniently situated in the dining-room 
itself — a common arrangement at this 
time—the host, in the midst of the carouse, 
raising a trap, and descending with a 
candle to look for, as best he could, some 
favourite “bin.” Everything was reckless 
revelry and enjoyment, races and dances 
being the chief entertainment. Once, 
however, a race, for which all had been 
preparing, had to be foregone owing to the 
awkward seizure of the new carriage and 
horses, and it is recorded that the chief 
anxiety was that the matter should be 
settled in time for the races. However, it 
was temporarily “arranged.” The scene 
was a miserable country town close by, 
known as Clanagate, where a company of 
unhappy soldiers were quartered, which 
elevated it to the dignity of a “ garrison 
town.” Here were the officers, ‘‘no less,” 
and the mess, and occasionally a quarrel 
and “affairs of honour” with the officers, 
which was quite a feather in one’s cap. 
There was one inn, or shebeen, in the 
place, with what were called ‘The As- 
sembly Rooms,” a kind of largish dining- 
room, where once the officers actually gave 
a dance, which the whole neighbourhood 
insisted on dubbing the “ ball.” 

Hither our Maria repaired, and was 
sought by all for the “country dance ”— 
indeed, was the belle of the night. One 
of the officers appeared to be devoted to 





her ; indeed, was considered to have been 
“conquered” finally ; but it only brought 
Maria her first serious mortification. For, 
it seems, he actually went over to a more 
dashing female friend, endowed with much 
less attractions, and carried her away with 
him to England. The astonishment of the 
neighbourhood and disgust of Maria’s 
family were supreme, and father and 
brothers were for “ taking the matter up” 
in the regular way. 

Other more serious offers presently came 
in. There were young fellows in plenty ; 
but they were all ‘‘scuireens,” without a 
halfpenny in the world. There was, indeed, 
an ugly elderly suitor, but well to do, 
whom the family warmly favoured. This 
was “Jones of Scullabeg Castle,” an ill- 
sounding title, not always pronounced with 
melodious respect. The “Castle,” how- 
ever, was a barbarous-looking stone house, 
half of the roof of which was thatched over, 
the other half slated. Jones, or his ancestors, 
had fully intended slating the other half 
“one of these days.” In vain it was 
pressed upon the poor Maria what a 
splendid match “Jones of Scullabeg” 
would be; how desirable it was for the 
family she should be mistress of the half- 
thatched mansion. But she recoiled from 
the dismal prospect. Nothing would move 
her. This brought her into disgrace, not 
only with her family, but with the 
neighbours, 

“God help us all,” said her father, 
piously ; “to be insulted in this way by my 
own children, for whom I have done every- 
thing!” (Rather, whom he had done out 
of everything.) ‘ Maria, Maria, Maria! 
you're breakin’ my heart.” 

This, it will be surmised, was some 
hours after the cloth had been drawn, and 
savoured of the fourth tumbler. 





THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


ONCE upon a time there lived three fair 
maidens who made a solemn compact of 
perpetual spinsterhood, and signed the 


agreement in true Draconian fashion. 
Their names were Marion Gray, Annabel 
Summers, and Susie Lee, and the docu- 
ment which they drew up on a winter’s 
afternoon, when they ought to have been 
writing an essay on the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, was as follows : 

‘We, the undersigned, being firmly con- 
vinced of the degeneracy and inferiority of 
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the male sex, and being assured that the 
friendship of each of the two others for 
the third”—it took them a long time to 
bring this idea into shape—‘ will be 
amply sufficient for our wants in life, 
solemnly undertake never to marry, but 
to stay by each other, admitting no fourth 
party to our circle, and when we leave 
school to live all together happily in a 
little house until death do us part.” 

Then each of them pricked her 
finger arid scratched her initials at the 
foot of the page. They could not do 
more, for the supply of fluid ran short, 
and you see they did not want to hurt 
themselves more than was absolutely 
necessary. 

Marion and Annabel were the leading 
spirits in this conjuration. Marion had 
an elder brother who delighted in ferret- 
ing and shooting rabbits, and said that 
Tennyson and Mrs. Browning were all 
rot”; so her contempt for man is in- 
telligible. Annabel, who had no brothers, 
based her misanthropy on grounds of pure 
reason. But Susie, the youngest, who 
thought that if all men were only half 
as nice as her father, they could not be 
altogether vile, wavered for a moment 
before signing. She had only just lately 
been building up for herself, out of surrep- 
titiously read novels, a hero compounded 
of all the salient qualities of all the heroes 
of romance and history. It was very hard 
to give up this wonderful being, as she 
was conscientiously bound to do if she 
entered into the compact, especially as he 
had already condescended to allow her to 
worship him and seek the protection of 
his strong right arm. Of course she did 
not tell her friends this, but they noticed 
her reluctance. Annabel overpowered her 
with metaphysics, and Marion came out 
with the much more practical argument : 

“Tf you don’t sign, you don’t care a 
little bit about us, and we will live in the 
little house without you.” 

So Susie, finding that two solid girl- 


| friends outbalanced one imaginary hero, 


however weighted he was with noblest 
attributes, signed him away in a little red 
scrawl, though it seemed to be her heart’s 
blood she was sacrificing instead of her 
thumb’s. 

Now maidens at school may propose 
unto themselves all kinds of delightful 
plans, but when they go out into the 
world they find circumstance too strong 
for the execution thereof. Thus it hap- 
pened that years afterwards, not very 





many, but vaguely long to these maidens, 
when fingers were no longer inky, and 
oranges were no longer eaten, with de- 
licious sense of wrong-doing, in their bed- 
rooms, and when Henry the Eighth himself 
was a mere dim impression, they thought 
no more of the little house, that miniature 
Castle Adamant, in which they were to 
lead their idyllic existence, Marion, who 
was rich, lived in a great country-house in 
Perthshire; Annabel, who was poor, was 
making her way upon the London stage ; 
and Susie was taking care of her father in 
a little Devonshire town. They corre- 
sponded voluminously, as is the way of 
maidens who have sworn eternal friend- 
ship, but since that dark and tearful day 
when Marion left school, the three had 
never once found themselves together. 

But at the beginning of one August, 
after dancing through a long London 
season, Marion found herself amongst the 
pines and larches, and the glories of the 
Perthshire hills, together with Annabel 
and Susie, Of the three, Susie had changed 
least; she was the same quiet, plain-frocked 
little maiden she had been at school. But 
Annabel had the actress’s towzled hair 
and daring gracefulness of costume, and 
Marion was the fashionable young lady 
with a taste for satire and epigram. 

“Do you remember this?” asked 
Marion, the day after her guests had 
arrived. She was showing them her 
treasures. The one designated was an 
old leaf tora out of an exercise book, with 
three faint yellow scrawls at the bottom of 
it. Something of the school-girl was in 
them still, for they did not laugh at 
themselves. 

“T have not altered my views,” said 
Annabel, “and I shall always hold to them. 
The more I see of men, and I see a good 
deal of them on the stage, the more am I 
convinced that they are a very inferior lot. 
I chucked one only the other day.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Susie, in 
some alarm. 

“T mean that I have refused one offer 
of marriage already,” 

‘* Well, so have J,” said Marion. ‘ And 
you, Susie? Have you nobly kept to your 
bond, and taught one of these lower 
animals his position ? ” 

* Yes,” sighed Susie. She looked away, 
and her eyes filled with tears, Evidently 
she did not find the rejection of suitors so 
amusing. 

“ Tell us all about it, Susie.” 

*T can’t; don’t ask me about it, please 
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don’t.” And, rising hurriedly, she left the 
lawn, where the three were sitting, and 
ran into the house. The two girls looked 
at one another, 

“I wonder whether the little goose 
looks upon this nonsense as binding,” said 
Marion. 

“T think that you and I weren’t hit, and 
she is,” said Annabel, smoothing her gown. 

“H’m. Perhaps more is learned from 
omission than admission,” replied Marion. 

She said no more; but that evening, 
before she went to sleep, her fancies were 
not strictly in accordance with the tenor of 
the compact. Some one was coming soon 
whom she could not look upon as an 
inferior animal. He had not yet given 
her the chance of refusing him, it is true ; 
but—and at this “but” she stayed very 
pleasantly until she dropped asleep. As 
for Susie, a tender spot had been touched 
rather rudely. She lay awake, too, some 
time that night. She thought of a 
certain handsome, penniless scapegrace, in 
whose arms she had cried bitterly on that 
last day when she had told him that she 
could not leave her father against his will, 
and had promised to wait and wait until 
he made name and fame for himself. In- 
deed, old General Lee had threatened to 
horsewhip him, if ever he dared speak or 
write to his daughter again ; and the scape- 
grace, being an intelligent scapegrace, and 
knowing that the General was a man of 
his word, had prudently vanished into the 
unknown, taking Susie’s heart with him. 

Now on the twelfth of August, the 
grouse, who for long months had lived a 
happy life in the heather, enjoying all the 
privileges of social order and protective 
force, suddenly awoke to the fact that 
chaos was come again, and that the gaitered 
or bare-kneed beings, who once guarded 
their interests so jealously, had turned 
into relentless, inveterate foes. It was a 
bad day for the grouse; but for Dickie 
Gray, who by this time had outgrown his 
taste for ferreting, except at very slack 
seasons, it was always a solemn festival to 
which he invited men with guns from all 
quarters of the kingdom. Thus it was 
that the seclusion of the girls was rudely 
interrupted by an invasion of Dickie’s 
friends. They were all very much like 
Dickie—honest, moustached, square-shoul- 
dered, thick-headed young Britons, who 
went about in twos and threes, and slunk 
behind trees and stable-doors when the 
approach of a petticoat wasimminent, They 
did not, therefore, weary the girls with their 





company. Except at dinner, they were 
scarcely ever visible to feminine eye. So 
many came and went, and they were all of 
such comical similarity, that the girls at 
last gave up trying to remember their 
names or the times of their arrivals and 
departures, 

One Sunday morning Susie came down 
from her room about half-past ten and 
went on to the terrace in front of the house. 
Down at the foot of the grounds ran the 
river, shading into a hundred tones with 
pool and shallow and stream, and topping 
the ragged, rocky bank patched with 
golden gorse rose a screen of fir, and larch, 
and russet beech ; and then came heaving, 
swelling uplands, hills and hollows, giving 
the sense of perpetual motion, green with 
pasture land, dim yellow with cornfields, 
with here and there a tiny homestead 
sending up its peat-smoke from behind the 
clumps of fir; and away beyond was the 
broad purple moor stretching upward and 
upward, melting imperceptibly into the 
slopes of the mountains that shimmered 
blue against the sky. 

After filling her eyes with this scene, 
Susie looked around for company. Anna- 
bel had gone to the Free Kirk in the village 
with Mrs, Gray. Marion had remained at 
home, but where she was Susie did not 
know. Not even a grouse-shooting young 
man was in sight. So Susie, cast upon 
her own resources, went down to the river. 
There, however, she met Dickie and three 
young men, evidently bored with each 
other, and longing to break the Sabbath. 
For once they welcomed Susie amongst 
them. The idea of seeking distraction in 
feminine society came upon them as a 
novelty. They had not thought of it. 
The honest young Philistines found Susie 
charming, especially when they discovered 
that her notion of fly-fishing was that the 
angler sat idly on a bank, and let his fly 
dangle in the water until a trout swallowed 
it comfortably. They talked, therefore, a 
great deal about fishing, to enlighten her ; 
and she learned many things—the sacro- 
sanctity of parr and smolt, and the grown- 
up responsibilities of a grilse, and the 
supernatural cunning of the trout. They 
also told her terrible tales of poachers ; 
and how they were going to lie in wait for 
certain piratical scoundrels who practised 
otter-fishing of nights; but when she 
wondered how they could train a beast 
which she had never heard was noted for 
its intelligence, they were hugely delighted. 
Now an “ otter” is a flat board with casts 
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and flies attached to it, which is floated 
down stream. 

Then Dickie interrupted the conversa- 
tion, and asked her if she had “seen 
Hurst anywhere about ?” 

Susie being, as before stated, only 
vaguely cognisant of the names of Dickie’s 
friends, replied simply : 

“T don’t know.” 

One of the youths came to her assist- 
ance, 

**T don’t think Miss Lee has met Hurst. 
She was not down to breakfast this 
morning, and Hurst turned up late last 
night.” 

“Tf I meet a strange, lost-looking gentle- 
man I will send him to you,” said Susie, 
laughing, And she turned to go. 

‘Please don’t leave us,” chorused the 
youths, 

But Susie, with a little spirit of co- 
quetry, thought she would punish them for 
previous neglect, and departed from them 
up the winding path through the larches 
that led to the grounds, She went along 


the trim walks between the smooth turf 
that contrasted strangely with the ragged 
gorse and whins below, with a sad little 


thought for company. You see, Hurst 
was his name, and the mere mention of it, 
though of course it belonged in this case 
to somebody else, brought back old associa- 
tions, She shook it away, however, and 
went in quest of Marion. One of the 
maids in the house thought that Miss 
Marion was in the grounds. So Susie 
went out again and wandered into all the 
shady corners, where the girls loved to 
dream over books and needlework, and 
ventured into little alleys between great 
rhododendrons and Irish yews. At last 
she caught the gleam of a white skirt and 
heard Marion’s fresh laughter. She ran to 
an opening. 

“Qh! there you are, Marion. I’yve——” 

Then she stopped, gave a little gasp, 
and turned deadly white. There was 
Marion, bright and happy enough; but 
around her waist was the arm of a hand- 
some youth, 

The arm slipped away like a flash, and 
the owner thereof settled his shirt-cuffs, as 
every man does, as a preliminary, when in 
difficulties, Marion ran forward and 
seized Susie by the hands. 

“You naughty, wicked little girl, to 
creep round corners like that,” she whis- 
pered, blushing and embarrassed, ‘There, 
don’t look so shocked. Run away, do, 
that’s a dear, and perhaps I'll tell you all 





about it later, 
tell Annabel.” 

Susie ran away quickly, without a word, 
and, reaching her own room, threw herself 
on the bed, reeling and dizzy. 

Marion turned round to her lover. The 
little scene had not taken twenty seconds. 

“Tt was only Susie, Eric; but what do I 
care—now ?” 

Perhaps he ought to have kissed her for 
the little speech; but he did not. He 
took out his handkerchief and wiped his 
forehead. 

“She is one of my great chums, you 
know,” she went on, slipping her hand 
through his arm. ‘“‘ And she is such a dear 
little girl. I want you to be great friends 
with her, You will, won’t you, formy sake ?” 

“ Anything for your sake, dearest,” re- 
plied the young man, tenderly. ‘“ But I 
like Miss Lee for her sweet little self.” 

“Do you know her?” asked Marion, in 
delighted amazement, 

“Yes, Why not? I met her down in 
Devonshire, two or three summers ago.” 

‘And you got on well together ?” 

“Oh, yes.” He paused for a moment as 
if embarrassed, ‘Only, of course, you 
know, I did not see very much of her.” 

Then he put his arm again round her 
waist, and they continued the talk of 
their life together and of the wonder that 
would be, 

But Susie all the time was sobbing her 
heart out and fighting a great battle. 
When the luncheon bell rang she went 
down into the morning-room, where some 
of the party had collected. Annabel came 
up to her with her little accentuated 
manner. 

“Why, child, what is the matter with 

ou?” 

“ Only tired. I’ve been standing in the 
sun all the morning, down by the river.” 

“ The result of Sabbath-breaking. You 
should have come to kirk and listened to 
Mr. Macculloch for an hour and a quarter 
on predestination.” 

Susie did not reply. She had met the 
glance of Eric Hurst, who was chatting 
with Dickie and two other youths. He 
seemed to hesitate for a moment, as if un- 
certain what todo. Then he came forward 
boldly and greeted her. 

‘‘How do you do, Miss Lee? I never 
expected to see you down here.” 

Though each of the commonplace words 
cut into her like a knife, Susie did not | 
flinch. Only her lips quivered a little at 
the corners. 


And, Susieplease don’t 
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“How do you do, Mr. Hurst? I hope 
you will shoot plenty of grouse.” 

Then she turned to Annabel, and Hurst 
went back to the men. 

‘Who is that creature?” asked An- 
nabel. 

“‘Mr. Hurst. I know him, I met him 
once in Devonshire.” 

“Oh, you met him in Devonshire,” said 
Annabel, 

The sight of Marion’s happy face as they 
went in to lunch was a severe shock to 
Susie. She had scarcely expected to find 
her there, or, if she did, to see her troubled, 
and anxious, and overwrought like herself. 
For it had not entered her pure mind that 
Hurst, after their sudden meeting, had not 
made to Marion a confession of his past 
life. Even now she wondered whether 
Marion was playing a part, or had turned 
suddenly cruel and merciless. That noisy, 
mirthful meal was a terrible ordeal to 
her. She heard, vaguely, one of the youths 
telling Marion of her primitive ideas on 
fishing, and Marion’s light-hearted laughter. 
She joined in it, too, mechanically. No 
one seemed to notice her constraint. Mrs. 
Gray was busy at the head of the table. 
Hurst never looked at her, but joined 
rather wildly in the general conversation. 
Only Annabel glanced sharply at her now 
and then. 

After lunch, the men went away to 
smoke, and Susie, pleading a long letter to 
her father, would not join Marion and 
Annabel, but went by herself into a bay- 
window of the great drawing-room and sat 
down at a writing-table. From outside 
came in the sweet smell of mignonette and 
syringa and the buzz of the summer insects 
in the sun. But she buried her face in her 
hands and there remained, in the dull 
stupor of misery. 


“ Susie!” 

She looked up. Eric Hurst was standing 
by her. 

“ Susie, for Heaven’s sake let me say a 
word to you!” 

She rose and looked at him with the 
pride of one who has changed with sudden 
bitterness from the child into the woman. 

“ Are you engaged to Marion Gray ?” 

The young man hung his head and 
scraped the carpet with the point of his 
boot. 

“Yes, since this morning.” And then 
he went on hurriedly: “Forgive me, 
Susie. I could not help myself. I did 
love you, honestly, truly ; and I love you 





still, but what is the good? Your father 
would never hear of it—and Marion cares 
for me—and you know, Susie, that one 
can’t always do what one wishes in the 
world.” 

“Why did you think it necessary to 
come and tell me this?” asked Susie, very 
quietly. 

He was silent for a moment, and then 
answered, lamely : 

* T thought I owed you an explanation.” 

He had expected a scene of tears and 
childish reproaches ; this gentle sternness 
took him aback. 

“Your actions explain themselves, Eric. 
You could never have cared much for 
me. I have grown old now, and have 
forgotten those foolish days. But you 
have some letters and things of mine,” 
she went on, bravely, though her voice 
broke ever so little; “send them to me, 
Perhaps—perhaps Marion might not like 
to see them,” 

“Susie, darling!” exclaimed Hurst, 
suddenly, “don’t talk like that. I see 
that you love me, and I love you more 
than I ever did before. Don’t let us part 
in this way. Tell me that you can love 
me and forgive me, I cannot help my- 
self ; I care for Marion and must marry 
her—but you are my first love. I come to 
you for pity and forgiveness, Susie.” 

“‘ And can Marion marry you in spite of 
all this?” asked Susie in the same tone. 

“ Bat Marion does not know—of course 
not.” 

She started back as if he had struck 
her. 
this answer, but its tone implied anxiety 
lest Marion should ever know. 

Then Susie sat down again and put her 
face in her hands. 

“Go away now, you have said enough ; 
I see it all, You are marrying Marion for 
her money. I did love you a moment ago 
—but now—I despise you.” 

“Susie!” cried Hurst, kneeling down 
by her side. 

But she thrust away his hand, and, 
without a word, went from the room. 
When he found himself alone, for the 
second time that day Mr, Eric Hurst 
took out his handkerchief and wiped his 
forehead. 

Now was Susie face to face with a 
great problem. Ought she to keep silent 
and let Marion marry this man who was 
not worthy of her? Or should she tell 
Marion all? No; this seemed too much 
like revenge. What should she do? 


Not only was she unprepared for. 
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But later on in the day Marion came to 
her, brimming full with her own: happi- 
ness, and sat down by her side and spoke 
about her lover, as maidens will, And 
then Sasie threw her arms about her 
friend’s neck and burst into tears, 

“God bless you, Marion, dear—see that 
he loves you and makes himself worthy of 
you—and if you don’t ever see me again, 
you will think of Susie sometimes, won't 

ou?” 

, “You silly child, you will come and 
stay with us for weeks when we are 
married,” 

“ No—I can’t leave dad again—he is 
getting old—and I must go to him to- 
morrow.” 


So Susie kept silent, and Marion mar- 
ried Eric Hurst, who did not make her 
a bad husband, as husbands go. It was 
one of those good marriages that Roche- 
foucauld speaks about: “Il n’y a point 
de délicieux.” A little later on Annabel 
married in her own profession. Bat Susie 


remains quietly in her little Devonshire 
home with her dad, for the real fairy 
prince has not yet ridden up to her door. 
The only one of the three schoolgirls who 


shrank from signing the famous compact 
is the only one who has kept to her bond. 
It is the way of the world. 





SMALL TALK. 


WE civilised mortals would be in a 
sorry plight if small talk were forbidden as 
an insult to our advanced state of progress. 
It might suit a few of us. I dare say 
Coleridge would not have minded such an 
injunction, nor Macaulay, De Quincey, 
and a few more. But to the vast majority 
it would be about as iniquitous a prohi- 
bition as if meat and vegetables were for- 
bidden us for the rest of our lives. 

It is the salt of social intercourse, as a 
matter of fact. A small thing in itself 
necessarily—sometimes not even missed 
for a while, But anon we crave for it as 
we crave for nothing else. Our half-con- 
cealed yawns and drowsy noddings tell of 
the tedium its more magnificent brother 
has brought upon us. Oh, we cry, for a 
pause from this incessant and wonderful 
eloquence—this lucid exposition of things 
mysterious to us! If only some one would 
dare to interpolate the familiar and 
precious truism, ‘ What a wet day it has 
been, to be sure!” we should then breathe 








again, like beings returned to their native 
element after temporary exile from it, 

Very sad, is it not? and yet quite com- 
prehensible. Conversation of the higher 
kind makes a demand upon our brain. 
We are by no means always in the humour 
to yield to such ademand. The brain has 
done enough during the last six or eight 
hours. It yearns for an atmosphere in 
which it ‘can placidly recuperate. Hence 
the value of our current coin of common- 
places, which pass from tongue to tongue 
without an effort, and which are never- 
theless incidentally the occasion and ac- 
companiment of many of the milder 
pleasures of life, 

Of course the nature of our small talk 
varies much according to our station in life 
and our personal idiosyncrasies. Speaking 
generally, it may be said to be such talk 
as comes from our lips without any appre- 
ciable effort of the mind. This does not 
sound very interesting, does it? Yet it 
answers its purpose admirably. 

Women have a far greater gift in this 
direction than men. I have listened with 
a sort of envy to the fluent chatter of three 
or four country dames who had met by 
chance in a public place. It began with a 
casual reference to the dust of the roads, 
passed on to a lament about rheumatism 
and sciatica, proceeded sadly, but still 
unhaltingly, with references to the mis- 
conduct of certain men, who seemed to be 
the respective husbands of the conversing 
dames, and ended agreeably with a ‘light 
discussion about the cause of the death of 
a villager who had been strong and hearty 
only a week ago. 

The way each subject dovetailed into its 
predecessor told of the artlessness and 
pure pleasure of their conversation. The 
minds of the talkers briefly shook hands, 
and then went on their way refreshed. 

It is the same in our drawing-rooms, 
But for our wives, it would really be almost 
essential to hire professors of small talk to 
keep tedium at a distance. They, how- 
ever, may always be relied upon—unless 
their lungs are affected. Nothing can be 
more seducingly sweet than the way in 
which they utter the most trivial senti- 
ment or ask a question of the most in- } 
significant kind. It may be merely an 
enquiry if you take sugar and cream to 
your tes, or whether you prefer a red or 
a white rose ; but. the manner consecrates it, 

Men of intellect are, of course, very 
respectable beings; but they cannot uni- 
formly be trusted to give satisfaction as 
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members of society. They are so sorely 
tempted at times to assert themselves, 
When, for example, during the fish, a 
statement is made at one end of the 
dinner-table, which is not strictly correct, 
they are sometimes prone to regard it as a 
duty to their intellects to interpose with a 
correction. This is very foolish, and fatal 
to the enjoyment of small talk. It reminds 
one of Babbage, the famous calculator, 
when he read Tennyson’s “A Vision of 
Sin.” He took objection to the poet's 
words : 

Every moment dies a man, 

Every moment one is born. 
And for Tennyson’s information he ex- 
plained that the true proportion of births 
to deaths in a world increasing in numbers 
like ours was as 1°167 to 1. 

It may be, as Barrow the divine has 
told us, that “the proper work of man, 
the grand drift of human life, is to follow 
reason... not to soothe fancy, that 
brutish, shallow, and giddy power able to 
perform nothing worthy much regard.” 
But man must have proper play or recrea- 
tion as well as proper work; and then it 
is that Fancy, who is not so despicable a 
creature as he describes her, may be allowed 
to associate with us. 

There is truth in those words of 
Rousseau, in “ Emile”: “‘ Man says what 
he knows, woman what she pleases,” 
That is why we find so much enjoy- 
ment in the conversation of women. It 
does not ordinarily constrain us to think 
very much—except it be of the beauty and 
easy wit of the woman herself. 

The truth of this saying of Rousseau’s 
seems borne out peculiarly in the fact that 
so very few women have written anything 
of an informing kind. Even as in daily 
intercourse they are privileged to say what 
they please, so in literature they are un- 
able to do aught but give pleasure. They 
do not always do that; but, at least, even 
here, they contribute to the stock of small 
talk in the world. 

In one of his books, Laurence Oliphant 
translates the phrase “ profound thinker ” 
into the old English word “ prig.” This 
is not quite just to himself, or to certain 
other men whose lives have been devoted 
to stately meditation and philosophy. But 
it gives an idea as to how the man of mind 
who forgets himself is encompassed with 
the peril of ridicule. When with his fellow- 
creatures he must, if he values their 
tolerance, keep his profundity out of sight. 
To do him justice, he acquires the knack 





very passably, as a rule, and is able to 
play battledore and shuttlecock with the 
fashionable commonplaces as well as if he 
made a point of — art. 

When this is so, even Laurence Oliphant 
would not deny that the “ profound 
thinker” is a very tolerable sort of creature. 
“Society will pardon much to genius and 
special gifts; but, being in its nature a 
convention, it loves what is conventional, 
or what belongs to coming together... . 
It hates corners and sharp points of 
character; hates quarrelsome, egotistical, 
solitary, and gloomy people ; hates what- 
ever can interfere with total blending of 
parties,” Thus, though it does not mind 
echoing the current small talk about the 
greatness—and much else—of a man like 
Mr. Carlyle, it will not endure Mr. Carlyle 
himself on his own terms. 

What society wants is not a man who 
can sit and look impressive, or even a man 
who is famous and content with his fame ; 
but a man who will just amuse it, or keep 
it gently alive, in no sense of discomfort— 
with small talk. 

From this point of view, the silent man 
is worst of all. He is in fact something 
less than a nonentity. He is present, and 
yet he is not present, The minus sign 
represents him, and not even his claim as 
a good listener shall save him from con- 
tempt. Confessedly it is hard upon him, 
if he have a constitutional timidity. But 
in that case depend upon it Nature has 
not been so remiss as to send him into the 
world unequipped with a variety of elegant 
tastes and aptitudes, for the cultivation of 
which he need not frequent society. 

It would matter but little, of course, if 
he were not likely to be a positive obstacle 
to the enjoyment of others, In the in- 
terest of small talk, however, this aspect 
of the case must be considered. It is not 
to be endured that he shall greet the 
genial remark, ‘‘ How do you do?” with 
a mere nod instead of a responsive enquiry 
which, with ordinary mortals, would be 
the prelude to a brief but refreshing bout 
of commonplaces. 

Even the systematic grumbler is not 
so dangerous a foe to our dear small talk 
as this laconic or dumb person. Indeed, 
not infrequently, he proves to be re- 
markably entertaining. For it must not 
be supposed that because he grumbles 
he is an unhappy or misanthropic person. 
By no means, The real sufferers on this 
count are the people who are too scrupu- 
lous of what they regard as the feelings 
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of others to venture to utter any com- 
plaints. They suffer in secret, and are 
truly very miserable sometimes. 

Not so the systematic grumbler. No 
one offers him the tax of sympathy. 
He does not want it, moreover. His 
woes and grievances are his stock-in- 
trade. It is an understood thing that 
without them he would be a very dull 
fellow. As it is, they save his reputation, 
and set the ball of small talk moving— 
no matter in what direction. 

Contrast with this genial, red-faced, and 
hearty-looking rogue, the man of a dry 
humour. It is by some reckoned a very 
desirable talent, this possession of the 
faculty of dry humour. But it may be 
seriously questioned if the possessor often 
has much cause to congratulate himself 
upon it, 

You do not, for example, know how to 
get at it. Not here, as with our friend 
the grumbler, can you seek diversion at 
&@ moment’s notice, and find it. No; a 
hostess may be at fault for an hour or 
even throughout the entire evening in 
her efforts to draw the guest who is 
reputed so richly dry. She may succeed 
or she may not. Even when she 
does, she may discover to her cost that 
people thus gifted require as delicate 
handling as if they were electrical 
batteries, 

You often hear the silent guest excused 
on the pretext that he has a rare fund 
of this dry humour in his inmost recesses, 
It is an equivocal compliment. Well and 
good if you can make sure the hose of 
his humour will not be turned in your 
direction. Then, at least, you may hope 
to have the laugh at one or other of 
your neighbours. But even at the 
best this dry humour is a very poor 
substitute for our dear homely small talk. 
It is not human nature’s daily food. It 
is like chartreuse—very well after a meal, 
but an insufferable exchange for beef and 
potatoes. 

A certain writer has ventured to say 
that “the people who talk most have 
generally the least harm in them.” This 
is a cautious statement, and must not 
be applied to swell the self-esteem of the 
man whose tongue is never at a loss for 
a word. For when you come to think 
a little, may it not well be turned inside 
out with about equal truth? It is as 
convincing to say that “people who 
talk most have generally the least good 
in them” For we all know the common- 





place saying which credits the silent man 
with secret interests of the highest im- 
portance to the race. It is with these 
he holds communion for the present. By- 
and-by—a time will come when—— 

The pity of it is that he so often goes 
to his grave as unregarded as when he 
was alive. Either his plans had not time 
to ripen, or he has passed them on to 
others who will reap the fame, the seed 
of which he has sown so modestly. 

But if it is really only the ambition 
and ardour within him that keeps such 
&@ man so dumb and dreadfully decorous, 
he may be entreated to reconsider the 
method of his life. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
was himself a laconic mortal. He, how- 
ever, has told us that “the profoundest 
wisdom must be mingled with nine-tenths 
of nonsense, else it is not worth the 
breath that utters it.” ’Tis its vocation, 
in fact, to slip into existence as if it were 
an accident. Thereby it excites interest 
as & novelty; and so, anon, if it be dis- 
creetly pushed and heralded, it may be 
received as a truth, and become an ac- 
quaintance so valuable that we shall 
wonder how ever we did without it. But 
it will, as you see, owe its success entirely 
to the small talk which befriended it so 
generously. 

In one of his published letters, Thacke- 
ray remarks “what a wholesome thing 
fierce mental occupation is! Better than 
dissipation to take thoughts out of one, 
only one can’t always fix the mind down, 
and other thoughts will bother it.” 

It cannot be denied that study is a 
strong distraction. But it is not always an 
agreeable one. On the other hand, small 
talk is the simplest and best-known medi- 
cine for the purpose Thackeray mentions. 
There is but one condition attached to 
it—you must find a fellow-creature to 
help you. Than this, however, nothing 
need be easier, With due perseverance, 
the evil spirit will then pass from you— 
as like as not to take up its abode in 
the harassed soul of the student who 
had such firm faith in the armour of his 
philosophy and his books. 

Where three or more persons are to- 
gether, the course of the small talk must 
be controlled somewhat carefully. Each 
individual must be tolerant of his com- 
panions, neither too eager to seek an 
opening to obtain the ear of the other, 
nor restless and impatient of their re- 
marks, 

I have read a little book on this subject 
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addressed to the youth of both sexes, 
The novice was herein urged not to rush 
into the conversation like a river into a 
rocky basin. He was rather to wait with 
the head respectfully inclined, and to 
encourage the speaker with such pleasant 
monosyllables as “ Yes?” “No!” and 
good-humoured incentives like “ Really !” 
“Indeed!” “You don’t say so!” “ How 
very interesting!” and the like. His 
words, too, were to be uttered not in the 
mechanical, cold way of some, but with 
as much hilarity and brightness as 
possible, In this he would be showing 
that he was a well-bred youth, though 
not perhaps a well-informed one. 

Also, it was suggested that the re- 
sponsibility of the small talk should be 
equally divided between the persons pre- 
sent. No two people were to speak at 
the same time. When one had exhausted 
his observations, it would befit the next 
one to begin—and so on, 

Upon the whole, however, it seems 
impossible to take such a suggestion 
seriously. It would put social intercourse 
upon so appallingly formal a footing. 
Besides, what of the unfortunate visitor 
whose turn happened to come last? By 
that time he would be forced to trifle 
with something more solid than the 
weather, the ball the other day, and the 
latest novel upon the table before him. 
This would soon give the death blow to 
so grim and artificial a scheme. 

Some of the quaintest small talk that 
the printing press has preserved for us 
may be found in Christopher North’s 
papers in “ Blackwood.” There is much 
other talk of an inflated and instructive 
kind, as there was bound to be at a 
table round which were Professor Wilson, 
De Quincey, and the Ettrick Shepherd. 
But the interludes between these high 
themes are therefore all the more wel- 
come. 

Take these few lines of dinner-table 
comments, when the guests are seated 
in their places after a game of leap-frog, 
in which the Professor, the poet, and 
Ambrose, the Professor’s serving-man, all 
have had a part. 

North (carving a roast goose).—‘' James, 
does not the side of the breast which I 
have now been hewing remind you of 
Salisbury Crags ?” 

Shepherd.—“‘It’s verra precipitous. The 
skeleton maun be sent to the College 
Museum, to staun’ at the fit o’ the 
elephant, the rhinoceros, and the cammy- 





leopardawlis ; and that it mayna be spiled 
by unskilful workmanship, I vote we 
finish him cauld the morn afore we yoke 
to the giblet-pie.” 

Tickler.— ‘Goose always gives me a 
pain in my stomach. But to purchase 
pleasure at a certain degree of pain is 
true philosophy. . . . So, my dear North, 
another plateful. James, a caulker ?” 

Shepherd.—* What’s your wall!” 

Tickler.—“ Oh! nothing at all) Am- 
brose, the Glenlivet to Mr. North. Mr. 
Hogg, I believe, never takes it during 
supper.” 

(No conversation for about three-quarters 
of an hour. ) 

Shepherd.—“I had nae previous idea 
that steaks eat sae capital after guse. 
Some sawmon.” Etc., etc. 

Here is relaxation from high thinking, 
with a vengeance! The silence for three- 
quarters of an hour is, however, the 
defective feature in the scene. With a 
due education in the art of small talk, 
even Professor Wilson would have been 
@ more entertaining host than he was. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


**T xNow I have seen him before.” 

“So have I, Where have you seen him 
before ?” 

*T don’t know. Where have you?” 

‘“‘ That’s just it—where have I?” and the 
gallant Captain slowly twirled up the 
corners of his moustache as he gazed across 
the Vicarage drawing-room, through the 
crowd of sitting and standing guests, to 
where a tall, thin man bent over the piano, 
to turn over the leaves of a piece of music 
for Mrs, Gay, the Vicar’s wife. 

“ Doesn’t it worry you to see likenesses 
that you cannot trace?” said his com- 
panion, petulantly. 

“ Awfally,” said Captain Dacre, placidly, 
withdrawing his eyes from the lean, lanky 
man to his own companion, who, in spite 
of his curiosity, was to his eyes infinitely 
better worth looking at. 

It was Priscilla. 

It was about a week after that visit of 
his and his aunt’s to the Mill House. 

Daring that brief period, Captain Dacre 
and Priscilla had become friends. As it 
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happened, they had met, either for a brief 
or a longer period, every day since then. 
The day after that visit he had by chance 
met Priscilla as she was taking her solitary 
afternoon walk in a lonely spot of the 
moor, that stretched for some miles be- 
yond the village of Millpool. 

Priscilla, as they walked together that 
afternoon, had confided to him the secret 
about the afternoon tea, and told him how, 
in a now unused quarry, she had discovered 
a fresh hiding-place for her tea-things. 
She was on her way there at the time. 
After a momentary hesitation she had 
invited him to join her, and there, down 
in the old quarry, with no sound save the 
whirr of the birds’ wings in the clear, 
frosty afr, and the stir of the wind in the 
dried bracken and heather in the moor- 
land above them, Captain Dacre had par- 
taken of one of the most delightful al 
fresco meals he had ever had in his life. 
He had found it so pleasant that he had 
wandered that way the next day, leaving 
the shooting-party early that he might 
catch Little White-cap on her way home, 
Every day since, either by accident or 
intention, he had managed to exchange a 
greeting with her. She had told him of 
her favourite walks, and he had not for- 
gotten them. During all that week 
Cecilia had been laid up by a feverish cold, 
and her mother, who was always very 
anxious about her when anything ailed 
her, kept in close attendance on her, so 
that Dacre had been able to go about as he 
liked. Not that his aunt ever questioned 
his movements, He was out shooting, and 
that was sufficient excuse for his absence. 
But something deep down in the gallant 
Captain’s inner consciousness made him 
rather pleased that there was no one to 
notice his going out and coming in. 

He felt that he was drifting, and with 
the lazy, selfish indulgence of his fancies 
and amusements habitual tc him, he 
neither wanted to be pulled up nor made 
to see too clearly that there might be 
danger and even dishonour in this drifting, 
Every hour he spent in Priscilla’s society 
deepened the fascination he had first felt 
for her. She was so original, so daring, 
so free from all the conventionalities which 
fettered other girls’ lives—like that of his 
cousin Cecilia’s, for instance—and yet so 
sweetly womanly, giving at moments 
glimpses of such tender, imperious passions, 
that he found her one of the most charm- 
ing girls he had ever met. One of the 
most charming ? 





As he looked down at her now, his face 
suddenly paled. Was it one of the most 
charming? Was it not rather the—— 

But the hatred of a selfish, indolent 
nature for self-analysis reasserted itself. 
Why need he worry himself? He was 
practically pledged to marry his cousin 
Cecilia, and of course he was going to 
do it. As for this fearless, and at mo- 
ments ruthlessly practical maiden, who 
was so strange a mixture of cynical wisdom 
and girlish frankness, there was no danger 
for her. She—he had discovered to his 
mingled pique and amusement—was quite 
well able to take care of heraelf. 

But she looked distractingly pretty as 
she stood there among the flowers of the 
conservatory, with a strange brilliance in 
her eyes, a lovely flush in her cheeks. 

Captain Dacre could not quite under- 
stand that brilliance. 

It had been there when she had firat 
entered the room, about half an hour before. 
An alert, defiant brightness, which sug- 
gested the thought that she was prepared 
to cast down the gauntlet to the world, 
should it look at her with questioning, 
curious eyes. The brilliance in a way hurt 
the young man, intensifying the worry of 
a doubt that had bothered and troubled 
him more or less all the week. Try as he 
would, his aunt’s insinuations rankled in 
his mind. Nor could his lazy cynicism 
cure the smart of them. Perhaps he had 
not generally too much respect for women. 
But somehow he did not like to feel that 
any one could even hint at casting stones 
at this girl, It was as horrible as to 
think of any one flinging mud at the fair 
name of his cousin Cecilia, who, in spite 
of her faults, was the soul of truth and 
purity. 

But there was this strange, alert de- 
fiance, pitiful in eyes so young. It 
was there, or flashed into life again, at 
the slightest thing, even though she seemed 
to be enjoying herself. She had told him it 
was her first party that year, and he found 
out that she rarely accepted any invitations. 
The Vicarage was almost the only place 
to which she came. 

“T like Mra, Gay,” she had said, ‘or 
else I should not have come to-night,” and 
that strange, challenging defiance’ had 
kindled in her eyes again, as if she had 
only come here under some protesting in- 
fluence. What was that influence? Had 
that past, at which his aunt had hinted 
anything to do with it ? 

The piece of music ended at this moment, 
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and the man whom they had been dis- 
cussing, after making a few courteous 
remarks to Mrs. Gay, sauntered languidly 
in their direction. 

There was a certain air of distinction 
about him, and he wore his well-cut clothes 
as if he were accustomed to good society. 
There was something about him which 
faintly contradicted this suggestion, and 
puzzled one or two persons who had 
had the pleasure of making his acquaint- 
ance, He had been staying for the last 
week at the village inn. He was a friend 
of Mrs, Joliffe’s, he having called upon her 
the day of his arrival there, and he had 
been to the Mill House almost every day 
since, 

He had even dined and lunched there, 
a most unusual piece of hospitality for the 
Mill House, Mrs. Joliffe pleading her ill- 
health as an excuse! for not entertaining. 
Captain Dacre had run across him several 
times in the neighbourhood, and, on com- 
paring notes, he had discovered that some- 
thing in the man’s appearance which 
puzzled him had puzzled Priscilla, too. 

“The funny part is,” said Priscilla, 
fluttering her fan to and fro, as she glanced 
at the well-dressed figure approaching 
them, “that I can’t get rid of a vague 
impression that he knows me, and yet when 
I asked aunt if I had ever seen him before, 
= said that I had never met him in my 

e!” 

“Rather an odd sort of acquaintance for 
your aunt,” said Dacre, with languid sig- 
nificance, The gentleman in question, 
though his manners in society were ir- 
reproachable, bore unmistakeable signs of 
a reckless life, while on two occasions when 
Dacre had met him in the village he had 
evidently been taking something else be- 
sides Mrs. Joliffe’s favourite beverage, 
water. 

But he was quite sober now. 

He entered the conservatory, inside 
which they were standing, and leant against 
the doorway. 

“A pity your aunt couldn’t come to- 
night,” he said, carelessly; ‘she would have 
enjoyed herself. Pleasant evening, very,” 
and his tired eyes wandered listlessly over 
the chattering, laughing crowd in the 
drawing-rooms beyond. 

“She never goes out,” said Priscilla, 
shortly. She could never rid herself of 
the impression that under the man’s care- 
less languor of speech was concealed a 
sardonic mockery. The very idea of her 
aunt amusing herself at such a gathering 





as this almost made her smile. But she 
would not betray her amusement to this 
man, who in some subtle fashion awakened 
her distrust and dislike. The pretty fan 
fluttered carelessly to and fro for a 
moment. 

“ Are you enjoying yourself #” very inno- 
cently, looking into the lean, clean-shaved 
face, with its lines and hollows left by a 
career of lawless dissipation. Mr. Long 
withdrew his eyes from the crowd and 
looked into her face, something waking the 
listless languor of his. 

She stared at him startled, this gleam of 
intelligence spurring that vague recollec- 
tion that haunted her into something 
more certain. But that queer, half- 
malignant mocking in his face vanished, 
as he saw the question in hers, and the 
haggard, clean-shaved face was once more 
only the listless, bland mask that hid the 
man’s personality. 

“Yes,” he said, with a note of pious 
gratitude, “it’s a great comfort and privi- 
lege to a man who has knocked about the 
world, with no haven of home to call his 
own, to find himself once more in such a 
peaceful and worthy assembly. They’re all 
good and charitable people here to-night, I 
reckon, and I am sure would be most 
willing to welcome back an erring sinner 
to their own paths of pleasantness and 
respectability.” He drawled out the words 
with a sanctimonious placidity. But the 
insolence they veiled was insufferable. At 
least it was so to Dacre, whose heart, 
sensitive and sore with that miserable 
doubt implanted in it by Mrs. Dacre, saw 
in the speech a covert insult to the girl by 
his side. 


“‘T myself,” he said in his cool, ‘slow 
tones, though his face had grown white 
with the fury that stirred him, “should 
have thought this the last place you would 


have found any enjoyment in. The un- 
conventionality and atmosphere of, say 
the bar of the ‘Cat and Fiddle,’ would, I 
should have thought, been more after your 
taste.” 

Mr. Long slowly shifted himself ‘and 
looked at the young man, the bland mask 
rent again. 

“Tt isn’t worth your while to make 
enemies when a friend would suit you 
better, young man,” he said, the cultivated 
voice harshened by sullen anger. ‘ There 
is such a thing as a very insignificant person 
spoiling his neighbour’s sport,” with a 
scarcely perceptible glance at the girl, who 
stood, pale and frightened-looking, by their 
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side. She knew now where she had seen 
this man. So did Captain Dacre. The 
roughened voice told him, as the malicious 
intelligence of the questioning look had 
betrayed the man to Priscilla. As he 
turned on his heel and lounged away, 
Priscilla’s and Dacre’s eyes met. They knew 
that they had both made the discovery. 

‘Tt can’t be!” she exclaimed, under her 
breath. 

“Tt is,” he said, emphatically, and then 
remembered that the man was an acquaint- 
ance, and not only that, but apparently 
an intimate one of her aunt, and felt to 
the full the awkwardness of the fact. 

Mr. Long was the tramp they had suc- 
coured in the ravine. 

Dacre showed more chivalrous tact than 
his ordinary manner gave him credit for. 

“T am half sorry 1 was so rough on the 
chap. It is easy to see that he is—has 
been a gentleman. Some fellow gone ship- 
wreck, I suppose. There are a lot of them 
hanging about. I know several myself, 


and one can’t drop their acquaintance he- 
cause they have happened on bad times.” 
Priscilla felt and appreciated the easy 
tact which tried to explain her aunt’s 
acquaintance with this very disreputable- 


looking individual. 

She looked up at him gratefully, as a 
sister might have done. 

Mrs. Gay came up at that moment to 
ask her to sing, and she was rather relieved 
to move away from Captain Dacre, between 
whom and herself had come the under- 
standing of so queer a secret. But the 
Captain felt that he had made a distinct 
advance in Priscilla’s good opinior and 
was unreasonably pleased by it, while he 
could not but own with a certain sort of 
blankness that she would have appreciated 
just the same kindness in a brother. 

Priscilla had a very sweet, though not 
powerful, voice. To-night she sang the 
“ King of Thule,” from Berlioz’s “ Faust.” 
As the sweet, fresh tones, passionate, sym- 
pathetic, died away in the room, almost 
every one, old and young, felt something 
of its passion of sweetness and its under- 
tone of pain, 

But there was one in the room who felt 
the beautiful passion of the music io the 
quick, Every pulse in him vibrated to its 
sorrow and its pain. Perhaps the one 
purest feeling in Dacre’s heart was his 
love for music. Cecilia’s singing, correct 
and mechanical, had always been a worry 
to him. When she sang he would ask 
himself, sometimes with ungovernable irri- 





tation, whether she had any heart or soul 
at all. 

He had never heard Priscilla sing before. 
This song, like the touch of a hand on the 
chords of his heart, set free the trouble, 
half fascination, half doubt, which had 
been smouldering in it for the last week. 
Whether it were love, or a mere passion 
of infatuation, he did not know. He only 
became suddenly aware that he would give 
all he possessed that moment to call Pris- 
cilla his own. 

He went up to her as she turned from 
the piano. 

“Where are you going?” he asked, his 
calm voice slightly unsteady. 

“ Anywhere—out of the room,” she said, 
in a hurried voice. ‘ What could possess 
me to sing a song like that here ?” 

He glanced at her. Her face was pale 
with unspeakable bitterness and self-mock- 
ing. But her lips trembled, too, as if the 
song had moved her intensely. 

“T'll take you outside,” he said, and, 
offering her his arm, he led her out of the 
room. 

Mrs. Dacre saw them leave. Her face 
set hard. She had been watching them all 
the evening. She felt that it was time to 
interfere for Cecilia’s sake. She waited, 
but they did not return. They were sit- 
ting together in the hall near the dining- 
room, where refreshments were laid out, 
talking of music, which had suddenly 
become another bond of interes! and sym- 
pathy between them, Captain Dacre kept 
to the music, some vague feeling of loyalty 
to Cecilia making him cling desperately to 
a more prosaic topic, while all his nerves 
were thrilling under the voice and presence 
of Priscilla. 

“ How strange our lives and our likings 
are!” she said,’ suddenly, as, after com- 
paring notes, they found how similar their 
tastes were in music. ‘“ Though you and I 
are almost strangers to each other, we like 
so many things in the same way, while 
another person, who may be so close to 
your heart that life seems almost impos- 
sible without their presence, perhaps cares 
nothing for them. Don’t you often wonder, 
Captain Dacre, what it is that rules our 
hates, and our friendships, and — our 
loves ?” with lowered voice and a strange, 
far-away look again in her eyes. 

A sharp, uncontrollable impulse of 
jealous anger and disappointment, kindled 
by the speech and that wistful look, goaded 
the young man beyond the bounds of 
prudence. 
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“T never heard that there was any rule 
yet by which a man or a woman could 
order their hates or their loves. It is that 
that makes life such a topsy-turvy affair. 
But there is more common sense in it all 
when a man happens to fall in love with a 
woman who likes the same things as him- 
self, Why should he, from a mistaken 
sense of duty, marry a woman with 
whom he has nothing in common? If I 
wasn’t afraid of frightening you at such a 
very early stage of our acquaintance ”— 
with a queer, unsteady laugh—‘I would tell 
you about a man who tried hard to fall in 
love with one woman, and yet, through that 
cursed fatality that dogs human loves and 
likings, only found himself loving another, 
till he felt sick at the thought of her 
having cared for any one else before he 
had met her.” 

She started, and turned to look at him, 
her level eyebrows puckering into a kind 
of half nervous, half incredulous wonder, 
He had taken her fan from her as she 
drank her tea. He sat now leaning for- 


ward, his eyes fixed on it, as he slowly 
opened and shut it; but as she looked at 
him, he raised his eyes and met hers. 
The blood rushed with the sharp shock 


of amazement and fear, caused by what 
was in his, crimson over her face, while he 
paled. 

“Will you please give me my fan?” 
she said, slowly and distinctly; ‘and I 
think we had better go into the drawing- 
room again,” she added, rising. 

There was a half-second’s pause. 

Then the young man, with a numb, 
dazed sensation, as if life had suddenly 
become hopelessly blank to him, rose erect 
and stiff beside her. 

When he had brought her out from the 
drawing-room, he had taken her to a seat 
in the hall, which, partly screened by one 
of the curtains that divided the hall in 
two parts, was a most excellent spot for a 
confidential talk. 

She, still moved by the trouble the song 
had awakened in her, had taken it, glad to 
be for a few moments out of the sight of 
curious eyes; and he had gone to the 
dining-room to bring a cup of tea out 
there for her. 

Where she sat against the curtain, Pris- 
cilla could not be seen, but several persons 
had caught a glimpse of the young man, 
and shrewdly guessed who was his com- 
panion. Mrs. Dacre apparently did not 





notice them, as she crossed the hall on the 
Vicar’s arm, But, as they reached the 
curtain, she stopped for a second to look 
at a beautiful fern. The Vicar was at the 
moment kindly expressing his regret that 
Miss Dacre was not well enough to be 
there to-night. 

Mrs. Dacre spoke in her low, but clear, 
high-bred voice: ‘I am not sorry in one 
way, for I consider that you have here to- 
night a young person who is hardly fit to 
associate with well brought-up girls, I 
should not think of allowing Cecilia to meet 
her. I mean Miss Priscilla Colmore.” 

Priscilla and Captain Dacre, standing 
behind the curtain, heard her. 

Two persons just outside the dining- 
room door heard her also, 

Before the Vicar could utter a shocked, 
wondering protest, one of these persons, 
muttering something that made the good 
lady he had taken in for refreshment jump, 
strode out into the hall, passed round the 
curtain, and stopped before Priscilla and 
Captain Dacre, who stood, their faces white 
and still, the jar of those words between 
them. 

“ Mrs, Gay has sent me to take you in 
to have some refreshments,” he said, with 
a grave courtesy that gave him a dignity 
his usual‘manner, languid and flippant, 
lacked. 

Priscilla looked up with hard, shining 
eyes, and saw Mr. Long. 

He stood, offering his immaculately 
coated arm. 

She looked in his eyes, then laid her 
hand on his arm and let him take her 
away. For if ever there were undisguised 
pity and anger in a man’s eyes, they shone 
now in those of Mr. Long—her aunt’s 
acquaintance and their ex-tramp. 

He did not take her into the dining- 
room. She expressed a desire to go home. 

In the meantime, the good lady who had 
been so unceremoniously deserted by her 
cavalier, was divided between an indignant 
conviction that Mr. Long was a most 
extraordinary man, and the keenest desire 
to discuss what she had overheard with all 
her acquaintance in the room. The love 
of gossip prevailed, and before the evening 
was over Mrs, Dacre’s remark had been 
repeated to half-a-dozen of her most inti- 
mate friends, with the result that, before 
the next day, everybody had heard that 
Miss Colmore was not fit to be received 
in respectable society. 
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